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THE STORY OF LADY GRANGE. 


Tue person called, by the courtesy of Scotland, Lady 
Grange, was the wife of the Honourable James Erskine, 
a judge of the Court of Session, younger brother of 
that Earl of Mar who headed an insurrection against 
the house of Brunswick in 1715. Lord Grange, as this 
judge was designated, passed through life as a leader in 
the Whig or Presbyterian party in his native country, 
and as one professing high evangelical principles ; and 
probably he would not now have been remembered for 
either good or evil, if he had not acted an extraordinary 
part towards his wife. The history of that lady gives 
us a curious idea of the state of manners in Scotland in 
the early part of last century. 

We are prepared for something tragic by the parent- 
age of Lady Grange. In Edinburgh, on a Sunday after- 
noon in the spring of the year 1689, the president of the 
Court of Session was walking quietly home from church, 
when a pistol-shot, fired close behind him, brought 
him to the ground a corpse. Amongst the crowd who 
gathered round the spot stood a gloomy-looking man, 
who, when he heard that the venerable judge had died 
instantly, remarked that he was not accustomed to do 
things by halves. This man, who had been led to commit 
the murder in revenge for an award of the president, com- 
manding him to make provision for his wife and family, 
and who expiated his crime with his life, was the father 
of Mrs Erskine, born Rachel Chiesly. In the present 
comparatively enlightened age, we can understand how 
there might be a predisposition to insanity in such a 
family, apt to show itself at ordinary moments in in- 
controllable bad temper, and occasionally in wild and 
lamentable acts. But in those days such considerations 
did not occur. 

Lord and Lady Grange had been married upwards 
of twenty years, and had had several children, when, in 
1730, a separation was determined on between them. 
It is usually difficult in such cases to say in what 
degree the parties are respectively blameable ; how far 
there have been positive faults on one side, and want of 
forbearance on the other, and so forth. If we were to 
believe the lady in this instance, there had been love 
and peace for twenty years, when at length Lord 
Grange took a sudden dislike to his wife, and would no 
longer live with her. He, on the other hand, speaks 
of having suffered long from her ‘ unsubduable rage 
and madness,’ and of having fai 
to bring her to a reasonable conduct. There is too 
much reason to believe that the latter statement is 


was—thus hinting at what she was capable of doing if 
she thought herself deeply aggrieved. However all 
this might be, in the year 1730 a separation was agreed 
to (with great reluctance on the part of the lady), his 
lordship agreeing to give her a hundred a-year for her 
maintenance, so long as she should continue to live 
apart from him. 

After spending some months in the country, Lady 
Grange returned to Edinburgh, and took a lodging near 
her husband’s house, for the purpose, as she tells us, of 
endeavouring to induce him to take her back, and that 
she might occasionally see her children. According to 
Lord Grange, she began to torment him by following 
him and the children on the street ‘in a scandalous and 
shameful manner,’ and coming to his house, and calling 
reproaches to him through the windows,* especially 
when there was company with him. He thus writes— 
‘In his house, at the bottom of Niddry’s Wynd, where 
there is a court through which one enters the house, 
one time among others, when it was full of chairs, chair- 
men, and footmen, who attended the company that were 
with himself, or his sister Lady Jane Paterson, then 
keeping house together, she came into this court, and 
among that mob shamelessly cried up to the windows 
injurious reproaches, and would not go away, thougtt 
intreated, till, hearing the late Lord Lovat’s voice, who 
was visiting Mr E——, and seeing two of his servants 
among the other footmen, “Oh,” said she, “is your 
master here?” and instantly ran off.’ He speaks of her 
having attacked him one day in church; at another 
time she forced him to take refuge with his son ina 
tavern for two hours. She even threatened to assault 
him on the bench, ‘which he every day expected ; for 
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she professed that she had no shame.’ | 
; The traditionary account of Lady Grange represents | 
her fate as having been at last decided by her threaten- 
ing to expose her husband to the government for certain | 
. treasonable practices. It would now appear that this 
was partially true. In his statement, Lord Grange 
tells us that he had some time before gone to London, ! 
to arrange the private affairs of the Countess of Mar, _ 4 
then become unable to conduct them herself, and he 
had sent an account of his procedure to his wife, in- 
‘ cluding some reflections on a certain great minister 
(doubtless Walpole), who had thwarted him much, 
and been of serious detriment to the interests of his 
family in this matter. This document she retained, 
and she now threatened to take it to London, and 
use it for her husband’s disadvantage, being sup- 
ported in the design by several persons with whom 
in the main true; although, were it more so, it would | she associated. While denying that he had been 
still leave Lord Grange unjustifiable in the measures | concerned in anything treasonable, Lord Grange says, i 
which he took with respect to his wife. It is tradition- | ————______________________. { 
ally stated that, in their unhappy quarrels, the lady did | + we here and elsewhere quote a paper in Lord Grange’s own 
not scruple to remind her husband whose daughter she | hand. a 
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‘he had already too great a load of that ininis- | weeks, supplied With a sufficiency of the comforts of 
ter’s wrath back to stand atill atid seé midfe | life, but never allowed to go into the open air: till at 


such a wife and such worthy confederates.’ The lady 
had taken a seat in a stage-coach for Lotidon.* Lord 
Grange caused a friend to go and make intetest to get 
her money retiirned, and the seat let to another per. 
von; in which odd proceeding he was successful. Thus 
was the journey stayed for the meantime ; but the lady 
declared her resolution to go as soon as possible, ‘ What,’ 
says Lord Grange, ‘ could a man do with such a wife? 
There was great reason to think she would daily go on 
to do mischief to her family, and to affront gnd bring a 
blot on het children, especially her daughtets. There 
were things that could not be redressed in a court of 
justice, and we had not then @ madiiouse to lock such 
utihappy people up in” 
_ The result of his lordship’s deliberations was a plan 
what he delicately calls ‘ sequestrating’ his wife, 
t appears to have been concerted between himéelf and 
a number of Highland chiefs, including, above all, the 
notorious Lord Lovat, who a few years was to 
conclude a long life of treachery, criielty, and selfish 
anibition on Tower Hill. We now turn to the lady’s 
nafrative, which proceeds to tell that, on the evening of 
the 22d of Jan 1732, a party of Highilandmen, wear- 
ing the livery of Lord Lovat, made their way into her 
lodgings, and forcibly seized her, throwing her down 
and gagging her, then tying a cloth over her head, and 
carrying her off as if she been a corpse. At the 
bottom of the stair was a chair containing a man, who 
took the hapless lady upon his knees, and held her fast 
iti his arms till they had got to a place in the outskirts 
of the town. n they took her from the chair, re- 
moved the cloth fromi her head, and mount te u 
a horse behind a man, to whom she was tied; shor 
which the party rode off ‘ by the lee light of the moon,’ 
to quote the language of the old ballads, whose iricidents 
the present resembles in character. 
treatment of the lady by the way was, if we can 
believe her own account, by no means gen 
leader, although a gentleman (Mr Forster of Corsebonny), 
disregarded her intreaties to be allowed to stop on ac- 
count Of cramp in her side, and only answered by 
ordering a servant to renew the bandages over her 
mouth, She observed that they rode along the Long 
Way (where Princes Street now stands), past the castle, 
and so to the Linlithgow road. After a ride of nearly 
twenty miles, they stopped at. Muiravonside, the house 
of Mr John Macleod, advocate, where servants appeared 
waiting to receive the lady—and thus shows thet the 
master of the house had been engaged to aid in her ab- 
duction, She was taken up stairs to a comfortable bed- 
room; but a man being ported 
she could not go to bed nor take apy repose. Thus s 
spent the ensuing day, and when it was night, she was 
taken out and remounted in the same fashion as before ; 
and the party then rode along through the, Torwood, 


and so to the place called Polmaise, belonging to 
gentleman of the rt, whose steward or 
factor was one of the cavaleade. Here was an old tower, 


having one little room on each floor, as is usually the 
case in such buildings; and into one of these rooms, the 


window of which was boarded the was con- 
ducted. She continued here fourteen 


from hence to England ;* so says his lordship ; implying that, tm 1751, 


when he was writing, there such public conveniency! It 
had been tried, and had failed. 


length her health give way, and the factor began to fear 
being cohcefned in her death. By his intercession with 
under 4 guard; but such was the rigour of her keepers, 
that the garden was still denied to her. 

Thus time passed drearily on until the month of 


August; during all which time the prisoner had no | 


communication with the external world. At length, 
by an arrangement made between Lord Lovat and Mr 
Forster; at the house of the latter near Stirling, Lady 
Grange was one night forcibly t out and mounted 
again as formerly, and carried off amidst a guard of 
horsemen. She recogpised several of Lovat’s people in 
this troop, and foutid Forster once more in command. 
They by Stirling Bridge, and thence onward to 
the iietlesde but she no longer knew the way they 
were going. Before daylight they stopped at a house, 
where she was lodged during the day, and at night the 
march was resumed. Thus they journeyed for several 
days into the Highlands, never allowing the unfortunate 
lady to speak, and taking the most rigid care to prevent 
any one from becoming awate of her situation. During 
this time she never had off her clothes: one day she 
slept in a barn, another in an open enclosure. Regard 
to delicacy in such a case was impossible, After a 
fortnight spent at a house on Lord Lovat’s ground 
(probably in Stratherrick, Inverness-shire), the journey 
was renewed in the same style as before; only Mr 
Forsttr had retired from the party, and the lady found 
herself entirely in the hands of Frasers. _ 

They now crossed 4 loch into Glengarry’s land, where 
they lodged several nights in cow-houses, or in the 
open air, making progress all the time to the westward, 
where the country becomes extremely wild. At Loch- 
ourn, an arm of the sea on the west coast, the unfortu- 


in waiting for her. Bitterly did she weep, and pitifully 
implore compassion; but the Highlanders understood 
not her language, and though they had done so, a de- 
parture from the orders which had been given them 
was not to be expected from men of their character. 
In the vessel she found that she was in the custody of 
one Alexander Macdonald, a tenant of one of the western 
named Heskir, belonging to Sir Alexander 
Macdonald of Sleat; and here we have a curious indi- 


eation of the spirit in which the Highlanders conducted — 
‘I told him,’ says the lady, ‘thatI 


such transactions. 


was stolen at Edinburgh, and brought there by force, _ 


and that it was contrary to the laws what they were 


doing. He answered that he would not keep me, or — 
any other, against their will, except Sir Alexander Mac- — 
donald were in the affair.’ While they lay in Lochourn, | 


waiting for a wind, the brother and son of Macdonald 
of Scothouse came to see, but not to relieve her. Other 
persons visited the sloop, and among these one William 
Tolmy, a tenant of the chief of Macleod, and who had 
once been a merchant at Inverness. This was the first 
person she had seen who expressed any sympathy with 
her. He undertook to bear information of her retreat to 
her friend and ‘ man of business,’ Mr Hope of Rankeil- 
lor, in Edinburgh; but it does not appear that he ful- 
filled his promise. 

Grange remained in Macdonald’s charge at 
Heskir nearly two years—during the first year without 
once seeing bread; and with no supply of clothing; 
obliged; in fact; to live in the same miserable way as 
the rest of the family ; afterwards some little indulgence 
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| were not such as to gain their esteem. O} 


This island was of desolate aspect, 
and had no inhabitant besides Macdonald and his wife : 
the wretchedness of such a sittiation for a lady who had 
been all her life accustomed to the refitied soviety of a 
capital may of course be imagined. Macdonald would 
never allow her to write to any one; but he went to 
his landlord, Sir Alexander, to for the indul- 
gences she required. On one ese occasions, Sir 
Alexander expressed his dt having been con- 
cerned in such an affair; wished he were quit of it, 


all of them friends of the Stuart family, as was Macleod 
of Macleod, into whose hands the lady subsequently fell. 
It therefore becomes probable that Erskine had at least 
convinced theni that her seelusion from the world was 
necessary in some way for the preservation of politi 
secrets important to them. 

In June 1734 a sloop came to. Heskir to take away 
the lady ; it was commanded by a Macleod, and in it 
she was conveyed to the remotest spot of ground con- 
nected with the British islands; tiamely, the isle of St 
Kilda, the property of the chief of Macleod, and remark- 
able for the simple character of the poot peasantry who 
oceupy it. There catinot, of course, be a doubt that 
those who had an interest in the seclusion of Lady 
Grange, regarded this as a more eligible place than 
Heskir, in as far as it was more out of the way, and 
promised better for her complete and permanent con- 
finement. In some respects it was an advantagedus 
change fort the lady: the place was not uninhabited, as 
Heskir very neatly was; and her dothestic accommoila- 
tion was better. In St Kilda, she was placed in a hotise 
or cottage of two small apartmerits, tolerably well-fur- 
nished, with a girl to wait upon her, and provided with 
a sufliciency of good food and clothing, Of educated per- 
sons the island contained not one, except for a short time 
a Highland Presbyterian clergyman named Roderick 
Maclennan. There was hardly even a person capable of 
speaking or understanding the English language within 
reach. No books, no intelligence from the world in 
which she had once lived. Only once a-year did a 
steward come to collect the rent paid in kind by the poor 
people; and by him was the lady regularly furnished 
with a store of, such articles foreign to the place as she 
needed ; usually a stone of sugar, a pound of tea, six 
pecks of wheat, and an anker of spirits. Thus she had 
no lack of the common necessaries of life: she only 
wanted society and freedom. If this way she spent 
seven dreary years in St Kilda. How she contrived to 
her time, we have no means of knowing. We learn, 

owever, some particulars of her history during this 
period from the testimony of those who had a charge 
over her. If this is to be believed, she made incessant 
efforts, though without effect, to bribe the islanders to 
assist in liberating her. Once astray yessel sent a boat 
ashore for water: she no sooner heard of it, thar she 
despatched the minister’s wife to apprise the sailors of 
her situation, and intreat them to rescue her; but Mrs 
Maclennan did not reach the spot till after they had 
departed. She was kind to the peasantry, giving them 
from her own stores; and sometimes had the women to 
come and dance before her; but her temper and habits 
n she drank 
too much, and whenever any one near her committed 
the slightest mistake, she would fly into 4 furious pas- 
sion, and éven resort to violence. Once she was detected 
in an attempt during the night to obtaiti 4 pistol from 
above the steward’s bed in the room next to her own: 
on his awaking and seeing her, she ran off to her own bed. 
One is disposed, of course, to make all possible allowances 
for a person in her wretched circumstances ; yet the 
can be little doubt, from the evidence before us, that i 
was a natural arid habitdal violence of téthper which 
displayed itself during her résidetice in St Kilda. 

Meanwhile it was Ediiburgh that Lady 
Graige had been fureibly vartied away placed 


seclusion by orders of her husband ; but her whereabouts 
was @ mystery to all besides a few who were concerned 
to keep it secret, During the years which had elapsed 
since abduction; Mr Erskine had given up his 
on the bench, and entered into political life as a frien 
of the Prince of Wales, and opponent of Sir Rebert 
Walpole. The worid had wondered at the events of his 
domestic life, and several persons denounced the singu- 
lar means he had adopted for obtaining domestic peace. 
But, in the main, he stood as well with society as he 
had ever done. At length, in the winter of 1740-1, a 
communication from Lady Grange for the first time 
reached her friends. It was brought by the minister 
Maclennan and his wife, who had left the island in dis- 
content, after quarrelling with Macleod’s steward. The 
idea of a lady by birth and education being imumured 
for a series of years in an outlaridish place, where only 
the most illiterate peasantry resided, and this by the 
command of a husband who could only complain of her 
irritable temper, struck forcibly upon public feeling, 
and particularly upon the mind of Lady Grange’s legal 
agent, Mr Hope of Rankeillor, who had all along felt 
a keen interest in her fate. Of Mr Hope it may be 
remarked that he was also a zealous Jacobite; yet, 
though all the petsons in the lady’s abduvtion 
were of that party; he itated not to take active 
measures on the contrary side. He immediately applied 
to the Lord Justice Clerk (supreme criminal judge) for 
a warrant to search for and liberate Lady Grange: This 
application was opposed by the friends of Mr Erskine; 
and eventually it was defeated: yet he was not on that 
account deterred from hiring a vessel, and sending it 
with armed nien to secure the freedom of the lady—a 
step which, as it was illegal atid dangerous, obviously 
implied no small risk on liis own’part. This ship pro- 
ceeded no farther than the harbour called the Horse- 
shoe in Lorn (now, we believe, the seat of the thriving 
young town of Oban), where the master quarrelled with 
and set on shore Mrs Maclennan, his guide. Appa- 
rently the voyage was not prosecuted, in uehee 
of intelligence being received that the lady had been 
removed to another place, where she was kept in more 
humane circumstances. If so, its object might be con- 
oisbed. as in part at least, though indirectly, accom- 

ish 

There lies before us & warrant, signed in the holograph 
of Normand Macleod—the same insular chief who, a few 
years after, lost public respect in consequence of his 
desertion of the Jacobite cause, and showing an active 
hostility to Prince Charles when itt hiding. The docu- 
ment is dated at Dunvegan, February 17, 1741, and 
proceeds upon a rumour which has reached the writer, 
that a certain gentlewoman, called Lady Grange; was 
carried to his isle of St Kilda in 1784, and has ever 
since been confined there under cruel circumstances. 
Regarding this as a scandal which he is bound to in- 
quire into (as if it could have hitherto been a secret to 
him), he orders his baroii-bailie of Harrish, Donald 
Macleod of Bernera [this was a gallant fellow, who went 
out in the forty-five], to proceed 


make the necessary investigation’. ts also lies 


the original preeognition taken by honest Donald, six. 


days thereafter, when the various persons pike hon Sins 
about Lady Grange gave evidence respecting lie he 
general bearing of this testimony, besides establi 

the fact of her confinement as a prisoner, is to the effect 
that she was treated well in all other respects, having a 
house forty feet long, with an inyer room and a chim- 
articles; ample store good provisions, 

spirits; and plenty of good clothes; byt that she w: 
addicted to liquor, and liable to dreadful outbreaks 
anger: Evidence was at the same time taken regarding 
the character of the Matlennans, upon whose reports 
Mr Hope had proceeded. It was Mr Erskine’s interest 
to establish that they were worthless persons, and to 
this effect strony testimony was given by several of the 


in | islanders, though it would be difficult to say with what 


to, that island and | 
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degree of verity. The whole purpose 
to the barbarities to which Lady Grange 
They had the effect of tune 
threatened by that but 
he afterwards raised an action in the Court of Session 
for payment of the arrears of aliment or allowance due 
to the lady, amounting to L.1150, and obtained de- 
ereet or judgment in the year 1743 against the de- 
| hd ; though he did not choose to put it in 
force, 

The unfortunate cause of all these proceedings ceased to 
be a trouble to any one in May 1745. Erskine, writing 
from Westminster, June 1, in answer to an intimation 
of her death, says, ‘I most heartily thank you, my dear 
friend, for the timely notice you gave me of the death 
of that person. It would be a ridiculous untruth to pre- 
tend grief for it; but as it brings to my mind a train of 
various things for many years back, it gives me concern. 
Her retaining wit and facetiousness to the last surprises 
me. These qualities none found in her, no more than 
common sense or good nature, before she went to these 
oom and of the reverse of all which, if she had not 

irrecoverably possest, in an extraordinary and 
insufferable degree, after many years’ fruitless endea- 
vours to reclaim her, she had never seen these I 
long for the particulars of her death, which, you are 
pleased to tell me, I am to have by next post.’ 

’s wife and daughters being left as heirs 

range, an action was raised in their name 
formerly awarded, and for three years 
additional of her annuity ; and for this com sum 
decreet was obtained, which was followed by steps for 
forcing payment. The Hopes were aware, however, of 
the dubious character of this claim, seeing that Mr 
Erskine, from whatever causes, had substituted an 
actual subsistence since 1732. inti- 
mated that they aimed at no benefit from Lad it 
Grange’s bequest; and the affair terminated in 
Erskine reimbursing Mr Hope for all the expenses he 
had incurred on behalf of the lady, including that for 
the sloop which he had hired to proceed to St Ki 


for her rescue. 

It is humbly thought that this story casts a curious 
ana faithful light upon the age of our grandfathers, 
showing things in a kind of transition from the sangui- 
nary violence of an earlier age to the humanity of the 

t times. Erskine, not to speak of his office of a 
judge in Scotland, moved in English society of the 
ighest gr" He must have been the friend of 
Lyttelton, Pope, Thomson, and other ornaments of 
Frederick’s oat and, as the brother-in-law of the 


not appear to have age - a moment’s 
earn leaving the mother of his children to 
and fret herself to death in a half-savage wilder- 


* Placed far amidst the melancholy main ;’ 


ree be expresses his feelings on the sub- 

and, in showing 
necessaries of life were afforded to his 
to have considered that his whole duty 
towards her was discharged. Such an insensibility 


could not be ge A Me man: it indicates the 
Sales fe and of an age. While congratulating 
ourselves on "he improved humanity of our own times, 


th satisfaction to the means which it 
ike Mrs Erskine. Such a woman would now be re- 
garded as the unfortunate victim of disease, and in- 
being forcibly carried off under cloud of night 
»y a band of Highlanders, and committed to confine- 
ment on the outskirts of the world, she would, with 
proper precautions, be remitted to an asylum, where, 


she would be restored to mental health, or, at the 
b- | worst, enabled to spend the remainder of her days in 
the utmost comfort which her state admitted of. 


A WEEK IN SEVILLE. 


toms and mode of life of this celebrated and remarkable 
province, than any other town within its confines. It is 
quite true that, of late years, it has lost much of its 
national character, but still the habits and manners of 
this ancient city are much more free from foreign ad- 
mixture than those of Cadiz or Malaga, which, being 
seaports, and possessing a considerable trade, have na- 
turally great intercourse with foreign nations. 

Seville, therefore, I have selected from amid the many 
towns visited by me in the course of my late peregrina- 
tions, as most fit to show what Spain, or at least Anda- 
lusia, is at the present moment. This place is the 
residence of many wealthy landowners or proprietarios, 
as well as of several ancient noble families of Spain ; and 
though still possessing some foreign and domestic trade, 
may be rather looked on as an agricultural than as a 
commercial locality. Many Indian, Manilla, and Ame- 
rican merchants, make this the spot where they retire 
with their families, after making their fortunes, to enjoy 
repose during the remnant of their days. Many, how- 
ever, from the mere force of habit, continue even here 
their commercial enterprises on a moderate scale. These, 
with the landowners and ancient aristocracy, form the 
upper class of Sevillian society, the nobility being no 
longer a separate class. The next grade is that of the 
shopkeepers, between whom, however, and the artisans, 
there is scarcely a line of demarcation. The celebrated 


lda | university produces a distinct class in the students, who 


number as many as two thousand, and give illustrations 
of almost every provincial character in Spain. 

Seville is situated on the eastern bank of the Guadal- 
quiver, at the distance of about sixty miles from the 
sea, towards the northern part of an immense plain, 
extending leagues on both sides of the river, during 
the whole of its course from Seville to St Luca, where 
it falls into the ocean. Towards the coast, this plain 
is generally a marshy swamp, though here and there 
extensive districts afford pasture for herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. As, however, we ascended the 
river, the land increased in fertility, and near Seville 
it presented smiling corn-fields, and the olive-groves 
which gladden the hearts and fill the pockets of the 
Sevillians. The approach to the city reminded us 
of New Orleans, the course of the river being tortuous 
in the extreme, so that we sailed many hours without 
advancing a mile nearer to the town. For some dis- 

tance there was little worthy of notice, except grazing 
sr passing-boats with their graceful lateen sails, or 
here and there some fishermen pursuing their silent 
avocations; but as we neared Seville, several white and 
light-looking little villages presented themselves to our 
view, picturesquely peeping from amid the orange groves, 
some at a distance, others planted on the very banks of 
the river. 

Passing these, and when less than half a mile distant, 
Seville bursts upon the view. On the right bank, on a 
level with the eye, we beheld the Delicias, one of the 
boasts of Seville. And justly so, for these delightful 
walks, extending from abreast our vessel to the very 
entrance of the town, set an example which we should 
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gladly see universally followed, and more particularly in 
our own land. The banks of the river rise about fifteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the water. They descend 
somewhat abruptly, but are nevertheless thickly planted 
with trees and shrubs of various species, amid which 
the weeping-willow is conspicuous. On the summit of 
the bank, close to the edge, are avenues of trees, whose 
grateful shade, aided by the passing breeze, serves to 
temper the sun’s rays to the promenading belles of 
Seville. A delicious fragrance here fills the air—a 
fragrance so new to an Englishman, as to excite his 
wonder and admiration. Not all the perfumeries of 
Paris and London could equal this vast nosegay, which 
was here filling the air. Beyond the stately Delicias 
are several orange plantations, the trees in full bloom, 
and from these it was that the sweet and almost over- 
powering odour proceeded. 

Shooting along, we caught sight of the Torre del Ovo, 
which rears its gigantic head near the landing-place. On 
the right bank of the river, at the end of the Delicias, 
is the marine college of St Elmo; while in the distance 
beyond rises the cathedral with its lofty tower. The 


borders of the river are lined with the country boats, | jorer. 


and vessels from foreign parts, loading and unloading. 
One or two steamers, moored to wharfs, marked the 
progress of improvement. Beyond was the bridge of 
boats, connecting the city with a populous suburb on the 
other side of the river, called Triana, which has nothing 
in its appearance to attract much attention, except the 
now deserted convent of Los Remedios, with an exten- 
sive garden attached to it. In the distance, the view is 
bounded by a range of pleasant-looking hills, covered 
with corn-fields and olive-groves, with an occasional 
convent rising from amid the verdure, and giving in- 
terest and variety to the landscape. Entering the town, 
we found it so level, that no good view could be obtained 
of it eaeas 8 by ascending the hills beyond Triana, about 
a mile distant, whence we afterwards enjoyed a perfect 
panoramic display. 

Seville is of rather an oval form, entirely surrounded 
by walls of Moorish construction. The circumference is 
rather more than 8000 Castilian yards ; se being the 
Puerta Triana, al, 
suburb called Triana is not walled, but is always con- 
sidered as forming part of the city of Seville, which 
has neariy 600 streets, the population being from 120,000 
to 150,000. The number of convents it formerly con- 
tained is almost incredible ; but as many are now pulled 
down, others falling to decay, while some are converted 
into manufactories and barracks, it is difficult to form 
an idea of what the number originally was. The — 
churches, and Ayudas de Parroquia, or chapels 
are about 80 or 90 in number. 

The Sevillian streets have very curious names, many 
taking their appellation no doubt from some tale or tra- 
dition. In the course of our rambles we found ourselves 
in the street of the Witch’s Oven—of the Iron Purse— 
of the Dead na the Lost Child—or of the Little 
Fat Abbot. are named after the saints, and other 
matters ete with the Romish religion: we have 
thus five streets of the Rosary, eight of the Crosses, six 
of the Angels, four of the Bells, two of the Marvels, 
three of the Virgin, and three called after the Saviour. 
We found six that bore the name of Dirty, and 7 
more that deserved the appellation; also, ‘ Thou S 
Not Grind Street’—Street of the Pocket—Flea Swen 


who has long resided in Seville, favoured us with the 
following legend in connexion with the subject, which 
ve in her own words :— 

the celebrated Don Pedro, known in Spanish | en’ 


as the Cruel, 


brawls in which Don Pedro used ome to play a 
conspicuous part. During one of these night adven- 
_ the noise made by two men, who were fighting in 
the streets, attracted the attention of an old woman, 
who, opening her window, and looking out, saw one of 
the men fall, and recognised as his murderer, by the 
peculiar cracking of his knees, the awful Don Pedro el 
Cruel. She started back, and in her fright let fall the 
lamp called candil, or candilejo, which, being picked 
up her day by the officers of justice, served to prove 
that she knew something about the crime that had 
been committed so near her door. She was taken 
before the judges, who, according to the barbarous = 
tice of the times, ordered her to be tortured, un 
should reveal everything she knew about the murder. 
Notwithstanding her sufferings, and though she told 
every other circumstance of the quarrel she knew, she 
obstinately refused to pronounce the name of the mur- 


old woman, 
when Don Pedro, who had been all the time present, 
wrapped up in a common cloak, made himself known, 
and ordered the woman to be released. He acknow- 
ledged himself the murderer, adding, that, as king, he 
was answerable for his actions to God alone. He made 
the woman a handsome present,. and directed—perhaps 
as an expiation of his crime—that a stone bust of him- 
self should be where it had been perpetrated. 
The existence of this rough monument, the name of the 
street near to it (Calle del Candilejo), the fact of the 
legend being mentioned by several historians, and the 
constant tradition that has been preserved amongst the 
people of Seville, seem to vouch for the truth of this 
singular story.’ 

The streets are nearly all crooked, and exceedingly 
that a person could 
touch both walls with his elbows. The foot-pavements 
are very narrow, but good; the carriage-way is paved 
with stones of all sizes and shapes, with a gutter in the 
centre, generally in a very bad state. There are about 
fifty plazas or squares, all of an irregular form, and 

tion. 

Many of the principal houses have an imposing ex- 
terigr, display considerable architectural taste in the 
porticos and front elevation. Still more, however, is dis- 
ge in the patio, or open courtyard. The houses are 

t on the principle of a hollow square, for the purpose 
of exposing the apartments more readily to the 
; the heat of summer. The princi 
a which is occupied in summer, 

, which is occupied during the winter. 
- some’ of the windows of these a 
the patio, which is paved with black and w 
and adorned with vases containing choice 
flowers. In the centre is a fountain, w 


different apartments of that floor. The entrance is 
effected through the cancela, or iron gate, wrought in 


the lightest, most elegant, and imaginative patterns. The | 


Bar in the manufacture of such 
cote gee Gene to the Sevillians. It is in this 
months, cooled by the freshness of the 
and the fountains: here they receive 
tralia, tnd pas the ‘of ther time, the 


on to 
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history MEE reigned in Seville, he was in the 
| habit of walking by night through its dark, narrow, 
and crooked streets, in the common dress of the Spa- 
niards of those times. ‘The practice of making love at 
the iron-grated windows—a custom still extant—and 
| the jealous character of the Spaniards, who always car- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| - | are marble columns, supporting arches, which form the | 
‘ basis of the gallery that runs round the upper storey, — 
and forms the means of communication between the | 
of the Man of Stone—of the Back Tooth; and many 
others which could not be named to ears polite. A lady 
irely d 
. 


is the portal, or outer hall, left open during the day, but 
closed at night by a massive wooden door. 

The rooms outer walls are whitewashed, and the 
former generally are furnished with great simplicity : 
the brick floors are covered in winter with thick, and in 
summer with light mats. The whole glare of the walls 
is relieved by paintings or engravings; while the tables 
and chairs are of a very slight and cheap description. 
The sala or drawing-room, which is, however, little used, 
is generally furnished after the English or French 
fashion—substituting lime-wash for paper-hanging, and 


invisible vapours, 
ion of the winter, complaining of colds, 
without considering or suspecting that 
insalubrious fumes of carbon is the cause of man 
their complaints and indispositions. The great num- 
ber of windows which are necessary for ventilation in 
warm weather render the houses very comfortless, 
anything but desirable, in the cold. 

The public walks are the old Alameda, which 
very extensive; but, being situated in an unfashionable 
quarter, are now The Plaza del 


small confined square in the middle of the 
rounded by houses, has a fountain in its 
which rises an obelisk, having on each side 
sentation of some nondescript animal, from 
drops the water. 
round it, under whose 
with plaster. This is most frequented during 
days—or rather nights, for no one then feels inclined 
to stir out in the sunshine. About ten at night people 
begin to throng this place, and the concourse is gene- 


ny. 
the square are booths for the sale of water, and re- 
freshments of all kinds, O orech 


of the moon or stars, until two in the morning, 
when the crowds begin to 


Cristina, 
short distance outside the walls on the banks of the 
river, between the Torre del Ovo and the Delicias. This 
is really a noble walk, being a raised ‘orm paved 
with stone, and entirely surrounded by a 


marble, backed by low iron railings, and overhung by 
It is about a furlong in length, and of consider- 
able width, while the means of access to it is confined 


or smuggled. With few the 

a rule of asking a most exorbitant price for their 
commodities—a priee they never expect to obtain. So 
much is this the c that the dealers have been 
known to return part of the money when the purchaser 
has incautiously paid the price asked. The following 
anecdote may serve as a caution to travellers :—‘ Taking 
up a miserable unbound copy of an Italian translation 
of Virgil from a stall in the streets, my friend asked the 
man what he wanted for it. “ Twenty-two francs,” said 
he with the utmost gravity, My smiled, and 
walked away, when the man ran after him, and asked 
what he was willing to give for it. “Well, two francs, 
possibly.” “La prende, la prende—(take it, take it),” 
said he.’ There are some shops that announce, in gold 
letters, that they Sell at fixed prices; but they are not 
much Tonise’, as not ing the same amusement 
to the fair buyers. The goods are not often displayed in 
the windows, as the shops are mostly open towards the 
street. The front is divided into two parts by a marble 
column, and is shaded in summer by a curtain, and in 
winter shut in by glass doors. In temperate weather, 
however, these doors are thrown back, and the shop is 
open to the street. 

Coffee-houses abound, two or three being neatly de- 
corated, and well lighted, though in general the contrary 
is the case. In the evenings they are much frequented 
by men of all classes in society—dukes, marquises, mer- 


men—taking their coffee, lemonade, or punch, playing at 
dominoes, reading the papers, discussing politics, talking 
scandal, making bargains, telling stories; while others 
are seen silently smoking and waiting for their friend 
or bargaining for lottery tickets. Now and then is he 
a round of applause from the billiard-room, situated 
above, and much sought after by the Spaniard. The 
scene is further enlivened by the entrance of beggars, 
hawkers of lottery tickets, stray dogs, and pickpockets. 
Here may be seen tlie elegant dress-coat, the 
Paris hat, the Andalusian cloak and round hat, the 
many-coloured jacket of the country, and the beggar 
in his parti-coloured rags. 

Tea is bad, and coffee excellent, while lemonade and 


duty, 
make 


ata, | orangeade are generally good and refreshing. One fa- 


vourite beverage is made by mixing bottled beer and 
orangeade in a punch-bowl; while punch of various kinds 
are . The walls of the coffee-rooms are hun 

with a few inferior prints, and the floor is thickly pion | 
in winter with sawdust. Even in the very best houses 


wooden-bottomed chairs, The attendance is good, 
the prices moderate—about twopence-halfpenny 
coffee, tea, lemonade, &c. Despite the great v 


which thence ensue. On tendering the amount of articles 
consumed, a stranger will often find it has been paid 
for; by whom, he knows not, and perhaps never dis- 


theatres, the principal 
duces operas and comedies alternately. It is a large house 
neatly decorated in the Arabesque style. The 
divided into stalls, every seat being numbered. 
are three tiers of boxes, each box being let for the 


son or night; but no ones. 
apart for ladies, who may not feel disposed to go 


ng. 
chandelier of oil lamps, with tin reflectors. 
mances are y indifferent, and the scenery worse. 
Light interspersed with 
vourites. The other theatre is of an 
was formerly a convent! 


v 
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painted joists for stuccoed ceilings. In few houses are 
seen chimneys or fireplaces, the mode of warming their 
apartments and persons during the winter being by 
_|| means of brazeros, or large brass pans, full of hot char- 
coal, raised on a circular wooden frame, with a ledge 
whereon to place the feet. Stooping over and huddling | 
round this unhealthy fire, and inhaling its noxious but 
4 | 
| | 
| 
| chants, students, farmers, smugglers, shopkeepers, shop- 
| 
rally so great, that moving about is a matter of some 
difficulty. The stationary seats are not found sufficient, 
| 
vinegrada, &c. are the liquids most in demand. I have 
seldom been within the influence of a more picturesque 
seene than when walking here in summer, by the light 
the furniture consists of painted deal tables, and rush or 
and 
for 
y of 
characters frequenting these places, they are peaceable, 
disturbances and quarrels being seldom heard. It isa 
custom among the Sevillians to insist upon paying for 
the coffee of their acquaintances, or even strangers, at 
to steps at each end, ‘Ihe parterres below are filled 1 , 
with odoriferous shrubs and flowers, which fill the air 
with a delicious fragrance. These again are intersected 
trees arch overhead, and entirely protect the walker | covers. 
from the sun’s rays, The Salon de’ Cristina may be 
called the State Paseo, being most frequented on state 
spring of the year for the promenaders to a few | bal 
return the Delicias, which are situated beyond the is set 
college of St Elmo. They cover much ground, and are to the 
intersected by carriage-reads and avenues diverging | expense Of a Dox, the pit being Wholly appropriated to 
from a common centre. -The greater portion is a thick | men. Admission is by ticket only; and if you purchase 
wood, through which shady walks have been tut, | a number in the pit, the seat is reserved for you, and 
adorned by rows of orange trees, whose branches and 
blossoms are seen thickly interspersed with roses, the ? 
whole shedding a delicious perfume. 
articles are very , being ei English, French, 
or German manufacture, introduced under a very high 
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Many other objects, chiefly of an architectural or an- 
tiquarian nature, came under our observation; but as 


these might be wanting in inte pdf oc neral reader, 
we here close the narrative acquaintance 
with life and manners in Seville. 


PICKINGS FROM MY NOTE-BQOK. 
L ae is a mistake, traceable to the unfortunate 
ctices of a few literary men, to suppose that there is 
y necessary connexion between the exertions of high | 8*'Y 
invellect and sensual indulgences. On the contrary, 
persons who cultivate their minds are, taken as a class, 
abstemious of gross pleasures. It is amongst the more 
flourishing inhabitants of our mercantile cities, amongst 
men whose whole thoughts are given to business, and 
with whom opening a book is a rare event, that the 
highest examples of table-loading and wine-toping are 
to be found. In companies of the intellectual and re- 
in other cities, a few dishes are seen to suffice, 
and hardly a bottle will be drunk 7 t half-a-dozen 
persons. An eminent painter in ion, who had a 
wife and a pleasant family growing up around him, was 
accustomed, some years ago, to hold what were called 
conversazziones at his house. No person, male or female, 
was invited, unless he or she had attained la 
of eminence i in literature, seience, or art. 
erally seventy persons present; and for a time ° all 
felt them to be most agreeable meetings. What was 
remarkable, very little was eaten or drunk on these 
occasions. The intercourse of mind with mind a) 
to be sufficient. At length it began to be said Fae men 
ought to be allowed to bring their wives, and, in the 
few instances where married women of literary cele- 
brity had been admitted, that these should be allowed 
to bring their husbands. By and by, the wives of the 
literati and artists pleaded for permission to bring with 
them female friends who happened to be staying with 
them. Thus a large infusion of commonplace mortals 
took place. The consequence was, that the meetings 
fell very much off in attractiveness, while a large in- 
crease took place in the amount of eating and drinking. So 
much was the latter the case, that the host found it 


necessary to give up the use of wine, and finally to 
abandon ing like supper. But this gave the 
 finishing-blow to his parties; for the clever people 
having by this time thinned off, and the ordinary 
finding nothing substantial to make up for that want, 
there was no longer anything to meet for. In short, 
these conversazziones, which had at first been intel- 


lectual feasts of the most delightful kind, were at 


another, about six years. 

Is there anything surprising in these facts? Is it 
not, on the contrary, a familiar truth, that we are 
diverted from one set of feelings by the claims and gra- 
tifications of another? I mention the case of the con- 
versazziones as supporting those who advocate the edu- 
cation of the masses, upon the ground that every sheet 
read is the augury of a glass the less drunk. 


11. Ducrow was an eccentric, good-natured man 


to give his pe: ple a féte at Blackwall 
Mr ——, a brother manager, accom him on one 
ow 


occasion, and the two sat at a win in the hotel, to 
see the party arrive in boats. ‘Ducrow, do you find 
your fellows at all honest?’ inquired the friend. “Oh 
no; but no matter for that. Some years ago I used to 
remark as a queer thing about them, that they were 
all very civil at the commencement of the season, but 
towards its close, used to walk past me as stiff and 


erect as T could not understand it, till, by 
and by, making a strict investigation, it turned out 
that every man, on going out of the theatre, had a 
plank of my wood up along his back under his clothes. 
There now, you see these fellows coming rowing up in 
their shirts? The shirts, I have no doubt, are all made 
ont of my banners. [Banners are cotton sheets brought 
in, at such theatres as Ducrow’s, to inform the audience, 
by certain inscribed legends, of circumstances neces- 

sary for them to know during the progress of the piece.] 
See now,’ continued Ducrow— see them raising their 
oars as they land, DIES AT SUN under 
that fellow’s arm!’ 


mi. ‘ Taken asa body, practising barristers have about 
the least share of general information, the most con- 
tracted acquirements in general science, the most unin- 
formed and prejudiced views on all general questions 
that lie dehors the little circle of the legal business with | 
which they are connected, or to which their attention — 
has been directed, of all the liberal professions.’ So said 
the Sun newspaper of the 30th July 1845. As far | 
as my observation extends, J think the remark a just | 
one. Medicine furnishes vast multitudes of men of , 
science. Even the church furnishes a considerable num- — 
ber of members to our scientific bodies. But it is a 
marvel to find a lawyer given to philosophical pursuits. 
The tone of the barrister mind is—sharpness, liveliness : 
he is a master of persiflage, and that kind of bantering 

ive wit which is so common in our day, much — 

to the exclusion, I fear, of all manly earnestness and deep 

conviction: but rarely are any of nature's mysteries, or 

thonght’s farthest reaches, touched upon in the dis- 
course of men of the bar. It seems that they may be — 
litterateurs—often they are—or antiquaries, but pever | 


bounding kind, which are the better of being a little | 
trampled on. I will illustrate this by an anecdote or _ 
two of a person now living and carrying on business in — 
London. Let us call him Peter Smith. 

Peter was originally a joiner in a small way. When 
the furnishing of plans for the new houses of parliament 
was competed for, he was prompted, by an odd ambi- 
tion, to try his fortune. The only result was an article 
in the Times, ridiculing his presumption, and dwellin 
with peculiar derision on the ostentatious cheat 4 
which he had paraded his humble calling, by way of | 
exciting the greater admiration for his pla Smith | 
was deeply wounded, but not cast down. By way of | | 
overcoming the bitterness of his feelings, he forced 
himself to get the journalist’s diatribe by heart. There | 
was something in the case which struck the fancy of | 
William IV., then reigning ; and soon after the article 
appeared, Peter received a visit from one of the royal » 
equerries, commanding him to the palace. The kind- | 
hearted monarch was so much pleased with Smith, that 
he gave him several commissions in his trade, and after- | 
a obtained for him some government employment. 

The foundation of a considerable business 
laid. 

The acty however, by which Peter most brightly 
illustrated the principle at the head of this note was 
as follows :—At the time when he was ambitious of dis- 
tinction a3 an architectural designer, being twitted with 
not having seen any of the great buildings of the conti- 
nent, he determined to travel for that purpose, thongh 
it must necessarily be under unusual difficulties, and at 
what was to him a great sacrifice of both time and 


was thus 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
given entirely up, after they had lasted, in one form or 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
‘ 
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money. His greatest difficulty was with regard to a 
sickly child of his own, whom he feared ,to commit to 
any one during his absence. The resource ado 
by this extraordinary man was, to build a little hand- 
drawn carriage for his son, with a seat at one end, and 
a place for baggage at the other; and he actually drew 
his son in this fashion over a great part of Europe, 
while inspecting the various buildings which he wished 
to see for the improvement of his taste. 

Little do we think, as we gaze idly along a line of 
common tradesmen’s si in a London street, what 
heroes may be some of Smiths and Thomsons. 


v. The objection to improvements which extinguish 
certain kinds of employment, or interfere with ‘ vested 
interests,’ is certainly carried to the extreme of its 


absurdity by those who have the draining of 
the Haarlem lake, on the that it would take a 
present livelihood from a few hundred fishermen. 


vi. There is no judging a man from the doctrines or 
opinions on abstract questions which he will be found 
entertaining. Some of the advocates of the more selfish 
theories have been ¥ the most benevolent 
men. Mr Malthus, I believe, was an instance. May 
it not be, that the self-assurance of the heart’s kindness 
towards all is what allows these men to embrace the 
theories? If so, the converse may also be true, and 
selfish men may often be the loud and boisterous patrons 
of benevolent merely to give themselves a little 
comfort under the a pain arising from their 


vu. England is every now and then assailed by demon- 
strations of a pugnacious spirit on the part of France 
and America. Her ambitious and haughty character 
is inveighed against as intolerable: their sufferings 
from her can only be redressed by war! It is, neverthe- 
less, an absolute fact, that England is neither ambitious 
nor haughty in anything like the sense in which these 
terms are used by France and America. As was lately 
acknowledged by an unusually-candid continental paper 
(the Augsburg Gazette), ‘the English, whatever people 
ay oe trouble themselves little about acquisitions 
of dominion—such acquisitions are rather made in spite 
of their policy, than in consequence of it.’ This is most 
es true. An Englishman learns at breakfast, 

his newspaper, that Scinde has been added to his 
country, and in an hour thereafter, in his counting- 
room, he has forgot the circumstance. I will defy any 
foreigner to detect, in any department of British society, 
a thirst of territory or a love of mili conquest : the 
sentiments are positively unknown. e greatness of 
England is in her vast material wealth—the result of an 
industry unparalleled, of the ingenuity which aids that 
industry, and the comparatively (alas, only compara- 
tively !) liberal spirit in which it has been administered 
towards manki Then, again, England is not haught 
to any other nation. The at large feel no suc 
sentiment, whatever a foolish minister may occasionally, 
and for a brief space, be allowed to say or do. Indeed 
the remarkable thing about Eng! with to 
other countries is, that she never thinks about them at 
all. One or two of them will be fuming about her 
arrogance, when the simple truth is, that they have 
never once, one way or another, crossed her thoughts. 

May not an explanation of these charges 
England be found in the feelings of their authors ? 

We shall say that the conspicuous family of a little 
district is one possessing great wealth ron | influence, 
partly from inheritance, partly from the,talents and 
successful public services of its living members. It is 
a case of exaltation through natural causes, and there- 
fore, as far as our present social system is concerned, 
legitimate. Now, this family may be amiable and bene- 
ficent as it is possible to be ; it may bear all its faculties 


admitted to its society, as well as by the poor of its 
neighbourhood. ‘And yet we know very well that 


near it, will be heard describing this old family as in- 
sufferably ambitious and proud ; the bad spirit being not 
in the prey coctend, but in the accuser—in short, a 
case simple jealousy, the oldest of human sins. 
Hundreds of times will we thus hear persons spoken of 
as setting themselves high, when we know them to be 
perfectly unassuming, and that the accusation is solely 
the effect of their position operating upon an invidious 
spirit in their detractors. 

This is verily the case of England among such of the 
French and Americans as accuse her—for it would of 
course be absurd to say that the entire nations act in 
so silly a manper. And is it not deplorable, that a 
country of realised greatness like France, or one of pro- 
mised greatness like America, should be comity 
any portion of their betraying such paltry feel- 
ings with regard to unoffending neighbour? If 
these countries are in want of an increase of dignity, 
will the exhibition of one of the meanest feelings of our 
nature help them to it? If they wish for additions to 
their material wealth, will the diversion of their indus- 
trious citizens into the idle and expensive fopperies of 
soldiering, and the exposure of their 
even perhaps their seaports, to destruction, conduce to 
that end? Will they be likely the sooner to attain the 
same level with Britain, that they provoke her to strike 
them for her own defence? How unutterably foolish! 
How unworthy of the real character which either coun- 
try possesses ! 


= 
“< 


RUSSIA UNDER NICHOLAS THE FIRST.* 


Sucu is the title of one of the most remarkable sketches 
of Russia, her people and her government, with which 
the English public has ever been presentéd. In 1841, 
Mr Ivan Golovine, a gentleman of ancient family, quitted 
St Petersburg with a view of bettering his health by 
travel in southern Europe. The imperial will has de- 
creed that no nobleman shall be absent from his country 
longer than five years ; and, secure under this permission, 
Mr Golovine was enjoying himself in Paris, acquiring a 
knowledge of the people, and devoting his leisure hours 
to the completion of a work on political economy. 
Scarcely had copies of his work reached his native city, 
when he received orders, through the Russian charge- 
d'affaires, instantly to repair to St Petersburg. Neither 
sickness nor other excuse could be listened to; and in 
case of disobedience, he was to be proceeded against as 
a rebel to the imperial will. Mr Golovine urged, in 
reply, that he had been absent little more than a year; 
pled the state of his health, and produced the necessary 
medical certificates. All this was of no avail; the order 
of return was merely reiterated; and finally, failing to 
comply therewith, he had pronounced against him the 
penalty of banishment to Siberia, the privation of all 
his civil rights, and the confiscation of his property. 
The same, however, would have been his certain fate 
had he returned to Russia. His ‘ Political Economy’ 
had evidently been too liberal for his native atmosphere ; 
hence his recall, and hence the anxiety of the autocrat 
to punish the audacity of a youth who had ventured to 
say such things as might disgust the ear of kings. 
Since his residence in Paris, Mr Golovine has drawn 
up the sketch alluded to—a sketch by no means flatter- 
ing to our imperial ally, and which we may naturally 
expect to be tainted with the bitterness of an ill-used 
and expatriated man. But no: ‘If I have spoken ill 


* Russia under the Autocrat, Nicholas the First. By Ivan Go- 
lovine, a Russian Subject. London: Colburn. 1846. 


another family, aspiring to the same level, but not ye 1] 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
meekly, an really humble-minded, as far as a large |} 
share of the world’s = will allow. These character- 
may fully Known and appreciated by | 
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of Russia, it arises solely from the affection which I 
bear her. We look with comparative indifference upon 
those faults in a stranger which offend us in our own 
brethren ; and we are more rigid towards those we love, 
than those in whom we take but little interest. Inde- 
pendently of this, I regard Russia as an abstract idea— 
great and beautiful, which I delight to elevate in my 
dreams of futurity.’ This is just and honourable; and 
with such views, our author in exile will be of more 
use to his country than if he had dwelt in the heart of 
her capital. There, every original and liberal thought 
would have been suppressed by an iniquitous censor- 
ship; here, he may write as he thinks, and the closest 
cordon of custom-houses will not prevent these thoughts 
from reaching his own party at home. Passing over 
much that he has written respecting the self-will and 
cruelty of the emperor, the venality of the police, the 


- sycophancy of the courtiers and j the anomalous 


state of the law, and the nature of the public service, 
which may be said to absorb the life and soul of the 
nation, we shall now advert to the portraiture which he 
presents of the character and habits of the people. 
Mr Golovine admits that there is not a more com 
more embarrassing, and more ungrateful task, than that 
of drawing the character of any peo! More espe- 
cially is this the case with a nation like Russia, which 
is compounded of so many races, and where the social 
state is eminently one of transition. Nevertheless, there 
are several features peculiar to the Russian na- 
tion, and these he describes with no ‘’bated breath or 
whispering humbleness.’ Admitting that the Russ is 
naturally good and mild, more so than other nations, 
and that he still retains something of his primitive bar- 
barism, as he has already borrowed some of the defects 
of modern civilisation, our author declares his country- 
men to be the most arrant and adept cheats in creation. 
‘ Not finding a worthy and sufficient occupation for his 
mind, the Russian turns his attention to fraud, which 
he considers as an easy means of rising in the world. 
This is an effect of the want of civilisation, and the fruit 
of slavery. Not feeling his strength, or not daring to 
make use of it, he has recourse, in most instances, to 
craft. This is also a proof of his misery; not knowing 
— for his sufferings, and unable to escape the 
evils which overwhelm him, he is more liable than an- 
other to fall into fatal derelictions; such as cheating, 
drunkenness, and general debauchery. Cheating, in- 
deed, is carried to such excess in Russia, that one might 
be tempted to say it is in the air or in the blood. Rus- 
sian commerce and manufactures are, unquestionably, 
the most dishonest in the world. China and England 
have had equal reason to complain of it. The Chinese, 
who are too suspicious to receive, without examination, 
the rolls of Russian cloth, find pieces. of wood inside ; 
the English receive grease instead of tallow. Their 
government has in vain repeatedly protested against 
these abuses, and the emperor has in vain issued decrees 
to suppress them. A Frenchman, who was appointed 
by the government to unmask all this fraud, was well- 
nigh killed by the manufacturers ; and the officers have 
evidently not been proof against the seductions which 
he resisted, for his denunciations have had no effect. 
The petty s eepers live only by plunder: you pur- 
chase an article in a shop, and take a different one home 
with you: you must be always on your guard. All 
servants are notorious thieves, especially the cooks and 
coachmen. It may be pretty much the same every- 
where, yet it is never carried to such excess as in Russia. 
There the officers, even of the public administrations, 
seize eagerly with both hands; they do not wait till you 
give them something, but they beg and bargain with 
you—accept large presents, and do not disdain the most 
trifling.’ ith all this overreaching and cheating, the 
Russian is represented as pious, hospitable, and gene- 
rous—qualities which are common to primitive nations, 
and which civilisation unfortunately tends to weaken. 
pore ge however, is closely allied to superstition, and 
almost entirely in the scrupulous observance of 


religious forms. ‘I have se€n,’ says Mr Golovine, ‘a 
thief pick the pocket of a passenger with one hand, and 
with the other make the sign of the cross at the sound 
of the vesper bell.’ 

Another vice exceedingly common in Russia is that 
of drunkenness. ‘This may be traced to various causes : 
such as poverty, despair arising from the precarious 
state of things, the want of security for property, the 
uncertainty of the future, and, above all, the lack of 
education. Time and the government may do much to 
remedy these evils: the first by enlightening the masses, 
and the second by seeking more honourable sources of 
revenue than the distilleries, of which it retains the 
monopoly, by making itself the first tavern-keeper in 
the country.’ Allied to this propensity is the Russian’s 
nonchalance and carelessness, which are perfectly Asia- 
tic. He has naturally great strength, both of and 
mind ; can readily endure fatigue and privation; and 
might soon rise superior to most nations, if his moral 
were equal to his physical abilities; but he works by 
fits and starts, and his idleness is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the development of the powers of his country. 


plex, | Though idle, he is ambitious—a condition forced w 


him by the political organisation of the empire ; 

as the nature of the government at the same time para- 
lyses his zeal, and represses the exercise of his capacity, 
‘there is no country where there are so many instances 
of persons who have failed in their career, or been dis- 
appointed in their ambitious projects, or where discon- 
tent, unable to find vent in legitimate and open oppo 
sition, terminates in melancholy apathy or inevi 


As every hope and ambition of rising in the public 
service must y centre in the emperor, whose 
nod can make or unmake fortunes, a great body of the 

pulation must be ever fawning, flattering, and crin 
ing, if not directly to the czar himself, at least indirect! i ly 
through his courtiers, ‘Next to the king of heaven,’ 
says Mr Golovine, ‘the czar is the object of the ado- 
ration of the Russian. He is, in his estimation, the re- 

resentative and the elect of God, as he is the head of 
is church, the source of all the beatitudes, and the first 
cause of all fear. His hand distributes as bounteously 
as his arm strikes heavily. Love, fear, and humble re- 
spect, are blended in this deification of the monarch, 
which most frequently serves only to mask the pany 4 
of some and the pusillanimity of others. The czar 
the centre of all the rays—the focus to which every eye 
is directed : he is the red sun of the Russians, for they 
thus designate him; while they call the vestibule of the 
Kremlin, where the ancient czars showed themselves to 
the people, the Red Vestibule—Krasnoté Ki In 
public, every eye is directed towards the emperor; in 
tke drawing-room, the conversation turns ly upon 
him and his family ; even in private, men’s thoughts 
are chiefly en about him. All that he does is well 
done, and worthy of imitation ; everybody walks in the 
mades at the time that he walks ; everybody loves 
ing, because he is fond of it; and there is no person 
who does not admire the military service, because the 
emperor is a zealous advocate for it. The czar is the 
father of the whole nation, and no one has any relation 
who can be named in the same day with the emperor. 
When his interest speaks, every voice is hushed. 

‘ The relations of the conspirators of 1825 were danc- 
ing while those unfortunate men were made to pass 
through the city; and it is difficult to say whether the 
mother, who accepted 300 rubles as a reward for having 
given up her son, who was a deserter, or the emperor, 
who gave them to her, acted the most like a Spartan. 
There is abundance of liberalism with closed doors ; but 
stones are thrown at him who revolts, and a liberal who 
is compromised is shunned like a leper. Those men 
who at different times have sacrificed themselves for 
the public good, have reaped more i nce and 
hatred than sympathy. Instances are not wanting of 
relatives who have abandoned their sons and 
thers in Siberia without an attempt to save them, and 


| 
| 
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| complete the one by the ther, to 


‘then enjoyed the property to which they had be |v 


come the heirs by demnation ; nay, and who | is 


afterwards were reluctant even to carry on a correspon- 
dence with them; and whose unf conduct has 
been the severest part of the fate of poor suf- 


oy if he would give a review of the History of 
Buturlin, adjutant-general to the emperor? He 
answered with much simplicity, *TI have not got two 
heads upon shoulders. 
This © dovin y and distressing picture, streaked, 
pera with the hope that matters will some day or 
be righted, though that day in Russia seems 
ery distant. ‘The great majority of Russian liberals 
in merely malcontents; and thanks to the futal convic- 
tion, that an absolute government is the only govern- 
ment which is at present ada to their country, en- 
lightened men contrive to live ones 


| edmscience. They will not understand, that even if it 


were 80, it is the sacred duty of an honest man to contri- 
bute, to the utmost of his power, to the spread of civili- 
sation, and to hasten the order of things from which it 
necessarily flows; for if a free government be an effect 
of civilisation, it is likewise a cause of it, and I believe 
that we might as well with the one as with the 
other. Russia is a land of serfs and men in office ; the 
virtues which accompany or flow from liberty are un- 
known here. It is the government which makes the 
Russian what he is, and which ought to bear the re- 
sponsibility of all his defects. It is to the government, 
much more than to the character of the Russians, that 
we must attribute the hatred which is felt towards them 


| as a nation; and this hatred is so strong, so general in 
| foreign parts, that I have met with some of my fellow- 


countrymen who did not dare to confess to what nation 
they belonged. 


the Russians are 

Manual skill is is 
a talent peculiar to Sen's and the meanest serf 

the faculty of imitation in an eminent degree. Imitation 
is no doubt a very subordinate faculty compared with 
that of invention ; but the character of the government 
is repressive of originality ; and not till scope and en- 
couragement is afforded, need we expect the development 
of the higher powers which the Russian intellect may 
‘In point of intelligence, as well as in the 
eoral tegits of character, the Russian holds the middle 
between the ‘Frenchman and the German : he has, 
times, the ness of the one and the brilliancy 


_ of the other. He is less phlegmatic than the German, 


and less sparkling than the Frenchman ; more practicai 
than the former, Jess inconstant than the latter ; and 
Jess a slave to routine than either. Russian, or rather 
Sclavonian intellect, unites in itself both these elements, 
and conciliates the two characters. I am not one of 


_ those who think that he has the vocation to regenerate 


ed world, for I do not believe the world is disorganising 
and approaching its destruction ; but I am of opinion 
ned to reconeile the French and Ger- 


blend and combine both, and in time, perhaps, to extend 
the sphere of their action.’ 
Thus much for their mental c 
pse at the kind of life they enjoy. ‘ The Russian 
very sedentary, for the climate compels him to be so, 
and his manners are in consequence as indolent as those 
of the Oriental. He prefers lying down to standing, and 
riding in a carriage to walking on foot. Idleness is 
general defect of the nation. An te 
of the first necessity; fashion bes it as a law; and 
the tt distances to be traversed in 


pigs ag a carriage. Accordingly, there 

no gentleman, however small his fortune, who does 
not sport a carriage; and no wretch, however poor, who 
cannot boa of «vehicle The number of carriages on 


cleanliness is not one of their special virtues ; carpets and 
chimneys are luxuries which are not yet general; and | 
the overwhelming number of ill-fed, ill-clad domestics, — 
contributes to the filth and confusion, rather than to the 
good order, of an establishment. Generally speaking, the 


Tea is a favourite beverage, and many people drink it 


all day long. Smoking is universal; and some young 
gentlemen carry the mania so far as to have special 
valets for filling and lighting their pi The con- 


sumption of champagne is immense. ‘ It is said that 
more champagne is drunk in Russia than in France; and 
the Russian infant learns the name of cliquot at the 


same time as the words father and poe he as ’ Though 
vapour-baths are almost universal, the use of linen, 
according to our author, is not so on 


uxury. 
The Russians are rather sparing in their 

if we except the numerous holidays imposed by 
national church. Cards are the usual resource of an 
evening party; dancing and conversation are held in 
subordinate favour. The manly sports of hunting and 
fishing are little considering the ample re- 
sources of the country; and thus the life of the Russian 
landowner is one of monotony and insipidity. In win- 


the 


least to the capital of his province, where he has the 
resource of clubs, of some is given by the nobility, 
and of gambling. The artificial ice-mountains afford a 
never-ending diversion in the depth of winter, and when 
ice is not they are made of wood. 

According to our author, ‘the life of the merchant 
is very different from that of the nobleman. He plays 
at draughts instead of eards, rides in a car instead of a 
chariot, and has the liberty to wear a long beard—an 
ornament which no nobleman is permitted to indulge in. 
He is faithful to the Russian cookery, drinks his cham- 
e employs his superfluous wealth in ornamenting the 
images of his patron saint, and in adorning his wife— 
the whole in the worst taste imaginable. His children 
have nothing more at heart than to throw aside the 
national costume, and to dregs like petits mattres’ Of 
the life of the peasant Mr Golovine gives a more cheer- 
ful picture than we would have expected; but it must 


be remembered that it is a happiness that knows no — 
better condition than that of serfdom—the privilege to 


eat of the bread of another whose will he must obey. 


ee eee as we are.apt to regard Russia, 


her people are most extravagant and reckless in their 
habits—literally letting the morrow care for itself. 
Economy is a unknown among the higher classes ; 
‘ it is even considered fashionable, and a mark of good- 
breeding, to get into debt, and to send the creditors about 


their business if they venture to apply for their due. The’ 


public service creates a kind of right in this respect, by 
securing the military and civil officers against certain 


a | legal annoyances; and, , there is no country 
in the world where it is more to get paid, and 
where credit is less extended. 


= 
| 
rers.  Again— No for that very reason, they are seldom worth looking at. | 
opinion from the emperor, even on the most trifling | The horses are scarcely ever well-matched ; and cer- 
subject; on a question of art or of literature. When he | tainly the Russian conekcenaliens cannot yet rival their 
| foreign neighbours.’ 
In domestic comforts the Russians are rather deficient : 
people live Well; Du 1e1r COOKery 18 indi- 
gestible nature. Soups, gruel, and cakes, are the staple | 
dishes; and the meals are numerous and sumptuous. | 
| | | 
| 
| 1| 
| | 
ter, country life is quite insupportable; and everybody | i] 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
‘ 
| i= 
| | | 
| §uch is a brief outline of Russian character by one 
who is evidently too much of a patrict to misrepresent 
\ and of forage, and the facilities which the nobles have of | his a protraiture of the coat erg and ||, J . 
taking their coachmen from among their serfs, make it | public is equally vivid and ive; but 


momen 


our limite forbid further extract. We cannot close, 


_ however, without expressing a that Mr Golovine 
_ will continue the same course of delineation and expo- 


aye The first step to remedy abuse, is to expose it: 


own words—‘ Men are much more easily corrected 
of their faults when they have been obliged to blush for 
them, than when they have only had to suffer for them. 
Publicity is the salvation of the world, and would be 
that of Russia, if it were suffered to penetrate there.’ 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF DIFFERENCE. 
A TALE FROM THE FRENCH. 

In a tastefully-fitted-up drawing-room, from the half- 
open windows of which could be seen the dim alleys of 
a park full of magnificent shades, two ladies were occu- 
pied in those delicate labours which, while they appear 
to employ only the fingers, serve also to abstract the mind 
agreeably from surrounding objects, and even afford an 
easier flow to the thoughts. One of these ladies, whether 
by chance or on purpose, was seated before a mirror, and 


she could not her eyes from her work without there | y: 


perceiving her reflection, adorned with all the lustre of 
a beauty of seventeen, worthy to serve as a model to 


- sculptors and painters. Glossy black hair, in which art 


so well seconded nature, that it was difficult to say to 
which of them she wag most indebted for its 
relieved the whiteness of her neck and face; and I 
would add, if I were permitted to use that anti 
expression, that the freshest 

to the colour of her cheeks and lips. A person 

in the most graceful proportions supported that 
charming head, and whatever youth could borrow from 
the art of the toilet, had been employed to increase still 
more such enchanting loveliness. Half hid by the rich 
drapery of the casement near which she had 
herself, to obtain a more favourable light, the other lady 
was working, without any distraction of thought: a cer- 
tain degree of gravity was visible in her manner of 
dressing, in her carriage, and even in her face. Her 


eyes were fine, but calm in their expression ; her smile | almost brok 


was but momentary; the brilliant colours of 
youth were no longer seen on her cheeks, which were 
now become less round, so as to Jeave only an undecided 
shade, augmented occasionally by a quick and transient 
emotion, a good deal resembling the meteors with which 
the clouds are streaked in the stormy nights of sum- 
mer. Gauze and ribbons, with which youth delights 
to decorate itself, were not in her case mere ornaments ; 
she made use of them to conceal tastefully the effects 
each succeeding year had gradually made upon arts 
and her ingenious head-dress was so arranged as 

at the same time fow silvery heise which bad | 
dared to mix themselves prematurely with her long and 
fair tresses. 

* What detestable silk!’ anid the younger pf the two, 
throwing down her work m an ottoman; ‘I shan’t 
do another stitch to-day.’ saying she rose, and ap- 
proaching iy ioe, amused herself in arranging the 


‘ You have no patience, Léopoldine,’ replied the other 
lady, turning to her with a kind look; ‘ is just the 
way to succeed in nothing. One must have patience 
as much to conduct herself properly in the world as to 
finish a purse.’ 

‘I know it, for the matter of that,’ said her sister 
dertaken to teach it me? Ten purses, like the one I am 
ville’s silence. Can you imagine what is keeping him?’ 
added she, while going to seat herself beside her r— 
‘for, in short, he loves that is certain ; 
now nothing more to do than confess it to my Aunt 

That i like presumption,’ returned the 

is very 
Lent ren nab fo 20) 


elde 
what 
I trust your 


placed | alone was wanting, or at least the means of maintaining 


‘My happiness? Certainly not: but still, Stéphanie, 
and if he taly 


‘It would then be time to think of it. Until that 
event, Léopoldine, I would advise you to see in M. de 
Berville only an esteemed friend of our family—an ami- 
able man, whose society does us honour. young girl 
should never be anxious to deliver up her heart, espe- 
ciall to one who does not ask her for it.’ 

do not be alarmed; I intend taking good care 
psn the lot of a heroine of romance tempts me but 

At these words, which Léopoldine had tlessly 
spoken, Stéphanie’s face flushed suddenly, and for an 
instant it shone with as much radiance as that of her 
younger sister. 

‘ There is even a worse condition than that,’ she re- 

plied with a slight emotion; ‘it is to contract an ill- 
assorted union.’ 
‘Indeed, my dear sister, I did not mean to offend 
‘ou,’ replied the young lady in an embarrassed manner; 
‘but the world is so strange—you know it yourself; - 
sin 

‘Suppose nobody asked me in marriage?’ said Sté- 


smiling. 
What! really? Is it possible?’ 
Indeed it is. However, I believe that circumstance 
is rare enough, and I grant that I have found many 
opportunities of getting married, but never in a suitable 


‘ You were difficult to please ?’ 
*I do not ti 80; but when very young, about your 
own age, I was courted by a man to whom fortune 


a position in society. Our parents, not being then in 
possession of the rich inheritance they have acquired 
since your birth, refused him my hand, from a motive 


session of my youthful feelings. I only looked for 
husband after my own one, 
mai 


left in charge of your youth, conjointly with our worthy 
aunt, my liberty became dearer to me, for, had I been a 
wife and a mother, I could not have devoted myself 


were sitting with a parasol, which she used like a 

in her hand. She sat down on a large sofa of blue velvet, 
and rested her feet upon a stool covered with similar 
stuff, which Léopoldine put before her, and looking 
complacently on her nieces, she said—‘t They tell me 
that M. de Berville is at the end of the avenue ; for which 
of your sakes does he hononr us so frequently with his 
visits? For my part, I do not understand the matter ; 
and the more I see of him, the less I can fathom his in- 
tentions.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BS 
| | 
| 
| | 
| le my heart. From this opposition to my 
pclination, a total indifference to marriage took pos- 
, a 
i 
it 
| psier to bear the unjust remarks of meddling persons, 
| | han to endure a heavy and burdensome yoke even to 
e grave.’ 
| ‘ Do you not feel regret sometimes?’ 
| * No, Léopoldine, that condition which frightens you 
i} as its advantages like other positions in life. I adopted 
| certain course relative to the wound my self-esteem 
1 ad suffered, and called into my assistance literature and 
| 1¢e fine arts, which it is so difficult for married women 
| i ) cultivate, without interfering with their duties; and 
you asi have done. Was I not right in remaining 
single?’ 
» married i 
7 speak thus from want of reflection.’ 
| While she was yet speaking, alady, advanced in years, 
S| aunt to the two sisters, entered the room where the 
| 
\| 
. 
| 
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* You jest surely, aunt?’ said Stéphanie; ‘ there can be 
no doubt about his choice: it is like hesitating between 
a mother and her daughter.’ 

* Notwithstanding that, he does not explain himself,’ 
said the aunt; ‘and it is useless for you to call yourself 
old, my dear niece, since I see in you a very young per- 
son as compared with myself.’ 

* You forget, aunt,’ replied Léopoldine quickly, ‘ that 
M. de Berville is, at most, of the same age as my sister. 
If merit alone were what he looked for, I should have 
cause to dread in her a dangerous rival; but that ami- 
able person is without any pretensions whatever: she 
knows that youthfulness, although perhaps trifling, has 
a powerful advantage over-——’ 

* My dear, do not trust too much to that youthfui- 
ness, nor even to the beauty which accompanies it. I 
have seen strange things in my time; and a man capable 
of holding himself neutral so is not of a disposition 
to be captivated by a ribbon, or a bouquet of flowers 
prettily arranged.’ 

An incredulous smile played on the lips of Léopoldine, 
who was about to say something in reply in accordance 
with this smile, when M. de Berville was announced. 
Although already of an age somewhat too mature for a 
very young person, his dignified and elegant manners, 
his handsome figure, his cultivated mind, his reputation 
as a man of honour, and the state of his fortune, con- 
spired to make him a match that no young lady would 
have thought unworthy of her; and we have already 
seen how favourably-disposed towards him Léopoldine’s 
opinion was. Stéphanie thought of him exactly as her 
sister did; perhaps, from being in a better situation for 


iating the estimable character of M. de Berville, | the 


did him even more justice; but still she only re- 
ceived him as a mother would do, who reckons on meet- 
ing the protector of her daughter, and endeavours, by 
innocent .means, to make her secretly-conceived 
of happiness successful. The old aunt, proud of her 
skill in such matters, was meanwhile observing the 
actors of this scene, eager to penetrate, without their 
remarking it, into their inmost thoughts. As for Léo- 
poldine, the veil of modesty under which she was covered 
could scarcely conceal the joy a coquette feels at the 
triumph of her charms. However, her joy and trium 
received some check, for she did not appear, during 
de Berville’s visit, to occupy exclusively his attention, 
as she expected. The conversation took a serious and 
instructive turn, very much opposed to the light-hearted 
They spoke of science, of 


dained to be like a spoiled child, 
the lessons of her masters and the suggestions of her 
prev: on to y, use were necessary 
to make her figure in the world. Incapable of mixin 
weariness took hold of her agreeable , and 
ill-humour of her mind, and, in spite of all her ef- 
to betray her. M. de Berville, quite in the 
pleasure that he felt, did not observe them; but Sté- 
phanie, guessing the cause of her sister’s uneasiness, 
adroitly turned the conversation to the subject of music, 
and begged Léopoldine to be seated at her piano. She 
knew that her sister's voice was much admired by M. 
de Berville, and thought by this means his attention 
lieved she observe that he needed all his polite- 


caused him; and Stéphanie herself thought the com- 


Botany is a science perfectly suited to ladies residing 
in the country, inasmuch as it is a source of ingenious 
discoveries, and of pure and quiet enjoyment ; under 
the shade of trees, upon the green grass, on the brink 
of waters, or on the surface of the fertile soil, are its 
delightful lessons inscribed. M. de Berville was fond of 
this study, and he wished to teach it to the two sisters ; 
who accepted his offer—the one from taste, and the 
other through coquetry ; for in this proposal Léopoldine 
saw only an opportunity of displaying her grace and 
agility in running here She imper the grass to 
collect the necessary flowers. there ovosed one con- 
dition, however, upon the arrangement; namely, that 
| they should only go out in the morning and evening, 
so as not to expose her complexion to the heat of 
the sun. Stéphanie approved of this precaution ; for 
the care that a woman employs to preserve her advan- 
tages has nothing blameable in it, and ghe was the first 
to show her sister the example ; but, nevertheless, more 
than once did her desire to a rare or curious 
flower overcome her fear of being a little sunburnt; 
whereas Léopoldine, entirely the slave of her beauty, 
enjoyed no pleasure without restraint. One particular 
instance will serve to show to what extent she was 

le of sacrificing everything to her foolish vanity. 

A burning heat was consuming the face of nature; 
the drooping plants were bent towards the earth; the 
birds were silent in the depths of the woods; and the 
grasshopper alone, with his cherup, was heard to break 

si of creation. The reaper, bathed in sweat, 
slept at full length on his sheaf; the traveller, too, was 
waiting in sweet re on the banks of a shady stream 
for the time when the descending sun would permit him 
to continue his journey. 

In an apartment where twilight was scarcely ad- 
mitted, round a table covered with plants, Stéphanie 
and Léopoldine were listening to M. de Berville, who 
was explaining to them the ingenious system of Lin- 
nus, and the simpler one of Tournefort, when a letter 
was brought in to Madame Dorothea, who was employed 
in reading a newspaper. 

‘Here is sad news, said she to her nieces; ‘ our ex- 
cellent neighbour Madame Revel has had a terrible fall, 
and it is feared she has broken her leg.’ 

*Good gracious, how accidents do happen!’ ex- 
claimed Léopoldine. ‘ Yesterday, too, she was so well. 
But we shall go and see her to-morrow; shall we not, 
Oeaithie ver da Léopoldine. You know she 

‘This very 4 i ou never 
the consolation which depended 
on 


presence. 

‘Very well; to-night, then, after sunset.’ 

‘No, no, let us go immediately; we will the 
rest of the day with her; and M. de Berville w excuse 
said it the t 

‘Im !’ ne; ‘go out in presen 
intolerable heat? We should certainly get a coup-de- 
soleil, which would darken our skin all the summer.’ 

* Under the shelter of a veil or a parasol?’ 

*I should not think myself safe at the bottom of a 
well; and nothing in the world would make me venture 
out of the house before nightfall.’ 

* You forget, Léopoldine, with what courage Madame 
Revel set out, alone and on foot, in the middle of a 
December night, in spite of the cold and snow, to come 
and tend you in the measles, because she heard that 
earnestly for her.’ 
rather expose myself to the north wind itself 
than to the rays of the sun.’ 


F 
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Or literature; and We Know tat ptepnanie 
made a pleasant relaxation of these, and that she took | 
an interest in them, not for the purpose of shining, but } 
to charm away her leisure moments. Such a conver- 
sation, therefore, was well calculated to show off her | 
mind and her accomplishments to advantage; and she 1} 
was led into it with a very natural feeling of pleasure ; 
while Madame Dorothea saw that M. de Berville took 
even more delight in it than her niece. 
Proud of her youth and beauty, Léopoldine had dis- 
| 
| Indeed, Léopoldine,’ said her sister, ‘heat would no 
more have prevented her than cold.’ 
‘Nothing is so frightful as a sunburnt complexion.’ 
‘If I were to become like an African, I should not ; 
leave our friend without consolation at such atime. I 
ness to hide am going with the waiting-maid to visit her, and you 
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will be sorry afterwards if you do not follow my ex- 


* Allow me to accompany you, Mademoiselle Sté; 
nie,’ said M. de Berville to her, at the same time g 
up his hat. 

‘In truth,’ said Stéphanie, ‘I know not if I t 


‘Iam not more afraid than you are of the effects of 
the sun,’ he interrupted; ‘and perhaps the assistance of 
my arm might not be without service to you.’ 

Léopoldine permitted them to depart, notwithstand- 
ing that her conscience reproached her for it. She re- 
mained, sad and humiliated, thinking that M. de Berville 
ought to have joined her in keeping back her sister, 
whom she secretly accused, for the first time, of doing 
a good deed at her expense. Very soon, too, Madame 
Dorothea added to her discontent, by making observa- 
tions which the young lady was far from expecting. 

*You need count no longer on M. de Berville,’ said 
she; ‘for certainly the more I watch him, the more 
convinced I am he never thinks of marrying you.’ 

‘ With all the respect which I owe to your sagacity, 
aunt,’ replied Léopoldine in a displeased tone, ‘ allow 
me to differ from your opinion. The assiduous atten- 
tions of M. de Berville must have some object in view, 
and that object cannot be doubtful. If he does not 
show any anxiety to make it known, it is because, as 
my sister says, he is studying me. I have, I think, no 
ground for alarm. 

ime ?” 

‘She is well worth the trouble, I am sure,’ exclaimed 
the young girl, bursting into a laugh; ‘a woman of two- 
and-thirty, with gray hair and wrinkles—for she has 
some round her eyes, as I have distinctly seen; one, 
in short, who might pass for my mother—what an 
idea! But I see what has made you conceive it for a 


surprise, mixed with regret ; 


moment: it is this mid-day promenade—a simple act 
of politeness, which M. de ille is vexed at in his 
heart.’ 


‘No, no; that idea has no weight except from what 


that there are between you and your sister fifteen years 
of difference, and that is certainly a great deal. You 
dazzle at first sight, while she is scarcely noticed ; and 
M. de Berville has been at first taken by your attrac- 
tions; but if I mistake not, it is no longer these graces 
which retain him here. You have been like the taper 
that conducts one to a brilliantly-illuminated apartment, 
which makes the light seem dim beside it. I beg pardon 
for the comparison.’ 

‘ That is to say, that by me he has been attracted to 
my sister, and that by her I am now eclipsed ?’ 

* She does not eclipse you either pat 
but her wit, her cenmiiiiennie the qualities of 
her mind, appear perhaps to be advantages sufficiently 
' desirable to make for those she is deficient in ; 
and I should not be surprised if M. de Berville has taken 
a fancy to her, and were to marry her in spite of her 


_ age of thirty-two.’ 

| *If he were fool to my sister to me, 

| I—— But it is impossible,’ added Léopoldine, casting 
her eyes on the mirror. 

however, the flattering opinion she 

| had of herself, a feeling of jealousy found its way into 

| her heart, and she examined her sister and de 


| Berville more closely on their return. The acci- 
| dent which had befallen Madame Revel ed less 
severe than was at first supposed. Her was not 
| broken ; but, in spite of the satisfaction this gave her, 
Stéphanie’s calm demeanour now 
agitated, and the two sisters were hardly left alone, 
when Léopoldine asked her what was the cause of it. 
‘I feel—I confess to you,’ said Stéphanie, ‘a degree of 
for M. de Berville, whom 
I sosincerely wished to see become your husband, and 


‘Well, Stéphanie ?’ 
* He has asked my hand in marriage.’ 
*I do not see anything to grieve at in that,’ 


Léopoldine, trying to hide her own disappointment 
maids, he could mot choice 
me.’ 


* What is subject of regret,’ said Stéphanie, ‘is, that 
this rivalry, as little wished for as foreseen, will alienate 
me, since even now you are address- 
ing bitter words to me ;’ and here her face was suffused 
with tears. 

On seeing this, Léopoldine, more giddy than wanting 
in feeling, was recalled to a sense of her injustice to 
her sister, and throwing herself into her arms, said, 
‘Forgive me, my dear sister ; I see very well it is not 
your fault ; but confess that the result is very humiliat- 
ing to me, who was the original object of his attentions. 
That man is fickle, and an impostor.’ 

‘No, Léopoldine, he is only reasonable. Tempted by 
the advantages you have received from nature, he hoped 
to find also in you those you might have acquired, 
had you been persuaded by me. Your ignorance, your 
coquetry, and the abs’ importance you attach to 
beauty, have convinced him that you would not have 
been happy together. And not with him alone,’ con- 
tinued Stéphanie, ‘ unless you resolve to think little of 
qualities of short duration, which disease quickly de- 
stroys, and which time, in its progress, is every da 
depriving you of. A young girl, whether she is hand- 
some or ugly, ought never to neglect to adorn her mind, 
to ripen her understanding, and to form the affections 
of her heart. What has that beauty availed you to 
which you trusted so much, and to which you have 
even sacrificed the duties of friendship? A person who 
is neithér young nor good-looking, has, in spite of her- 
self, carried off your conquest; and merely use she 
never thought about the matter. Profit by this lesson, 
and make good use of your years of youth to come to 
be instructed and corrected. There will present him- 
self, I trust, another De Berville, who, attracted like the 
first by your external graces, will find, on more closely 
inspecting you, that your good qualities even surpass 

m. 


Léopoldine yielded to , and followed this 
advice with readiness, of which she soon reaped the 
benefit. Stéphanie having become Madame de Berville, 
continued to be as a mother to her sister until she was 
married. The anxieties and troubles inseparable from 
maternity very soon effaced the rare beauty of Léopol- 
dine ; but she had still so many amiable qualities re- 
maining, so many solid virtues, so many mental graces, 
that its absence was little observed ; the young wife 


has passed before. I agree with you, my dear niece, | the 


was neither less beloved nor less endeared to her 
by its loss, 


PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURE ON LIGHT 
AND MAGNETISM. 


Tue recent important discoveries by Professor Faraday in 
the interesting branches of natural philosophy specified 
above, were, a few weeks since, made the subject of po- 
ular elucidation and experiment in a lecture delivered 
y him at the Royal Institution in London. The subject 
is one to which the attention of the lecturer has long been 
directed ; and he was led to believe, from certain philo- 
sophical considerations, that an intimate relation would 
be found to exist between the various results arising from 
the operation of the powers of nature 
possessing a common ori are myt ependent on 
each other, and may, in pao onaiel be converted 
the one into the other. This reci convertibility has 
already been demonstrated by electricity and magnetism ; 
and it was supposed that light would eventually prove to 
be connected with the same class of phenomena, Mr 
Faraday’s anticipations were realised ; and, after nume- 
searching investigations, he arrived at the discovery 


who seemed to have no object in view but you, has——’ 


rous 
which we are about to describe, ‘that a ray of light may 
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be electrified and hme cere and that magnetic linés of 
that he feared 

The lecturer commenced by i 
his auditory would be in theis ex ions 
of enteriainment of instruction: he appealed to their 
love of knowledge, their desire to penetrate the mysteries 
of nature, as his experiments would tend to the develop- 
ment of a principle, rather than to the exhibition of 
showy results. hile apologising to the philosophical 
portion of his hearers for what might be termed a ‘ juve- 
nile lecture,’ he stated his object to be the making plain 
of first principles—to give a simple expression to some of 
the more elaborate scientific investigations ; and_trusted 
that both parties, the learned and the unlearned; would 
show themselves indulgent in case of failure. 

On the table, in front of the lecturer, lay an immense 
horse-shoe magnet, several inches thick, and nearly two 
feet in length. At one end stood a hollow helix of large 
dimensions, made of closely-twisted copper-wire, connected 
by wires with hone shes and with a Grove’s battery 
Pp on the floor. On a sloping stand was a lamp, re- 
sembling in general yp those used for magic 
lanterns, the light from which, passing upwards across the 
table near to the _ of the et, fell on a white 
screen at the back of the operator. Various glass tubes, 
some of which were filled with liquid, two or three short 
thick pieces of iron, and a quantity of nails, completed 

¢ apparatus. 

_ The room being darkened, Mr Faraday explained what 
was meant by a ray, y throwing a stream of light from 
the circular aperture of the lamp to the screen, and bend- 
ing it to various parts of the toom. A common ray, how- 
ever, affords but little assistance to the object of the 
experiment, which requires polarised light. This pheno- 
miénon, which the lecturer could not stop to explain, 
further t as consisting of a ray with sides, may 
familiarly described by supposing a long square piece of 
wood to represent a ray of light ; two of its sides, opposite 
to each other, are painted green, and possess a certain pro- 
perty ; the other two sides, possessing a different property, 
ate painted red. This polarised ray would be again tn- 
polarised if all the sides were alike. 

With tnpolarised light, feflection takes place in all 
circumstances ; but with polarised, only under ceftain 
conditions, as two of its sides imay fall on a reflecting sur- 
face, and be there lost, while the other tWo will be re- 
flected. Arid it is to be remarked, that this propetty is 
not peculiar to the whole ray only, but is equally pos- 

efe are many su ces which possess the power 
arisdtion ; among them are t + carbonate of 
ime, or Iceland spar, glass, the air, sugar, oil of lemons, 
oil of turpentine, black marble, ebony, and some var- 
nishes; hen a ray strikes & piece of the , OF 
on quartz, it divides—one portion continuing its ht 
direction, while the other goes off at an angle, and two 
distinct images are seen on the place where it ultimately 
falls. Light may also be polarised by reflection from a 
transparent mirror, or by passing through a pile or 
‘bundle’ of plates of common glass, as shown by Mr 
Faraday in 
the screen, which had hitherto been circular, became im- 
mediately square. On placing a piece of quartz to inter- 
cept the ray in its passage from the pile of plates, 
two images were seen—one green, the other 3 these, on 
turning round the reflecting surface, changed ree Foe! 
tion, becoming reciprocally green and red as they ved 
one around the other. 

In addition to this rernarkable property 

the power of turning round or diverting 


on the sereen, was in 


pursuing his illustration; when the image oni | the 


balsam, | poles. By continuing these 


ed to show the effects of magnetic force. The 
gentlemen seated near him were cautioned to guard 
their watches from the disturbing influence of the vast 
power at his command; and a communication being 
established between thie battery and the helix before- 
mentioned, a heavy needle standinig near was seen to 
vibrate rapidly, | ] as it were, into the directién 
of the curtent. The addition, however, of iron to the 
helix; increases its power to an incredible degree. 
A, bar was through the central hollow along its 
whole } 1, when the needle, though at a greater dis- 
tance than before, was violently attracted towards it. 
An iron iy ved of fifty-six pounds h to the lower 
side of the by the mere contact its ring, and 
required considerable force to separate it. One of the 
short thick pieces of iron, about twelve inches in le 
and three in diameter, on being presented to the end 
of the bar, remained fixed in a horizontal position, and 
bore several blows of the lecturer’s hand without separat- 
ing; while it became so highly etised as almost to 
support a similar piece at its outer extremity. Mr Faraday 
explained that the action of the magnetic force is not 
impeded by bodies placed in its line of direction. ‘If? 
said he, ‘I stand in the way, it passes through me with- 
out losing any of its effect.’ It will also pass through a 
wall into an adjoining apartment. In illustration of this, 
the under side of an pe, ger plate was held vertically 
against the end of the bar projecting from the helix, when, 
on throwing a handful of nails against the opposite side 
of the plate, it was held without falling by the magnetic 
attraction alone, while more nails were added to the first, 
where they clung, a heavy mass of bristling iron. The 
helix was then taken from its stand, and laid across the 
table; a large board, covered with sheets of white paper, 
was placed upon it, and the nails were scattered, without 
any regard to order, over its surface. On establishing the 
circuit between the helix and the battery, a sudden a 
was heard, and the nails were seen to arrange thetnselves 
in certain directions, more or less influenced by the mag- 
netic ctirréent. But on striking the board at one corner, so 
as to produce a slight vibrat on; the nails ranged themi- 
selves in regular curved lines, radiating froh two centres 
correspotiding with the poles of the helix. These miag- 
netic curves, as the Tectufet explained, exist not only 
r_y as shown by tlie surface of the board, but 
are carried through thé atmosphere in all directions | 
betweeri the poles. If the nails could have been made to 
stand one upon the othe?, the curves or arches would have 
been seen springing from and bestriding the board. 

The helix being replaced on its stand, was brought into 
communication with the horse-shoe magnet by wires, 
when Faraday stated that the extraordinary power, 
whose éffects had just been demonStrated, was increased 
tenfold. The substance best adapted for the exhibition 
of the relation between = and magnetism is silicated 
borate of lead, ecomitionly knéwh among opticians as 
‘heavy glass ;’ of this, which the lectuter terms 

d it, jilaced in the line of the polarised 
ray issuing from the lamp, being, at the same time, in the 
line of miagnetic force passing one pole to the other 
of the horse-shoe ; which line of force, it Y been found, 
is able to affect a ray on its through a transparent 
substance. The light, on leaving the piece of glass, fell 
on the sereen, from which it was diverted, as in the pre- 
vious experiments, by the interposition of the analyser. 
But as soon as communication with the 
battery, the raj re-appeared on screen, and was again 
lost on the jnterrdption of the cireuit. When the mag- 
netic influence is ing from the south pole, the ray 
turns from left to right, or the contrary on reversing the 
and reproducing the 
effects, the complete success of the experiment was satis- 
factorily established. 

. The discovery thus resolves itself into the simple fact, 
that a ray of light may be made to rotate by the force of 
thagnetism in the same manner as by quartz or other crys- 


| 
which for a long time has puzzled philosophers, is khown 
as circular polarisation. 
: After this illustration of natural agency, the lecturer 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ee vercepted in its line of direction by | 
‘the analyser ;’ a Nichol’s prism, which, formed of two 
pieces of gan cemented together with Canada | 
possesses the power of throwing the light entirely out of 
the field of vision. But on placing & piece of quartz be- 
tween the lamp and the analyser, the ray was again visible {| 
| on the screen, having been turned round and restored to 
its place by the intervening substance. This phenomenon, 
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| had almost broken up our nsual rambles, a 


talline Many 
nise it as adi > on the groun: the phenomenon 
is not new. To these r Faraday replied Senne. 
that when two persons look at the same time into opposite 
ends of a tube filled with oil of turpentine, the ray ap- 
| pears to each of thetti to turh to the right; but on looking 
into a tube at a miagnetised ray, if it be Seen turing to 
the right at one end, the motion will be the same through 
| the whole length of the tube; 80 that, to a person at the 
| opposite end, it will turned to the | This was 
_ the first occasion of showing the epee to a large 
_ number of persons at one time ; it previously been 

seen only by individual observers gazing through an eye- 

piece, and much ingenuity was displayed in the arrange- 
_ ments for exhibiting the whole series of experiments in 
the clearest and most comprehensible manner. 

It may be said, this result of so much scientific labour 
and investigation is apparently of very little importance. 
It is, however, impossible to foresee what great conse- 
quences may arise Bom the first small and isolated fact. 
Dr Franklin was at Paris when balloons were first in- 
vented : a gentleman sneeringly inquired in his presence, 
* Of what use are balloons?’ ‘ Of what use,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘is a new-born child?’ Mr Faraday remarked, 
in concluding his lecture, ‘ Although our experiments 
may be small as to facts, they are large as to principles ; 
deeper investigations may lead to higher results. It is 
an old thought, that the sun has something to do with 

etism. We hope to derive light from magnetism, 
and magnetism from light ; and I wait impatiently for 
the long days of summer, to make experiments on the rays 
of the sun itself. It may then be ascertained that miag- 
netism does not exist in the imass of thi earth, but per- 
haps in the seas, rivers, and lakes, of in the action of the 
stin’s rays on & traiisparent atmospkere.’ 


however, object to recog- 


Coluntn for Doung People. 


THE WINTER WALK. 


Tuere is a variety in the succession of the seasons ex- 
eiting and agreeable to all, but especially to the young. 
In them repeated experience has not yet in anyway dulled 
_ the charms of novelty. They hail the green leaves of spring 
as yw | which they had almost forgotten. 
_ fervid lieat of summer, with its flowers and fruits, and its 
long holiday rambles, forms a delightful present reality, 
Autumn, with its busy reapers, its yellow corn and tinted 
woods, its nut and apple gatheri a hedgerows red 
with hips and laws, is hig ly relished by every boy let 
from school ; and no less grim and surly winter, with 
is icicles, snow, and loud howling winds, 

_ After a period of gloomy, interrup 


weather, which 
ay of snow 
came at,last. The sky was darkened, and the fleecy flakes 
fell thick and fast. Nothing could exceed the dulness and 
monotony of the time spent in our imprisoned home, till 


us. The storm, and gloom weré over, and the mois 


dispelled, A sharp 
hi it. b ;. and everything looked dazzlin 
fiom the reflection af the snows itch Bad dap the 
wir 
noon we er 
| the hard-frozen surface of the stlow, all roads py 
guide our course being obliterated. The young 
around. e 


delighted wi dazzling scene 
the ab one rm and pure white, 


and , and ofttimes brilliant hues of 
pure besutiful, reflecting 


‘How beautiful is this snow!’ said Elizabeth ; ‘ who 
would think that it was but the mist and dew of the sky 

‘I perceive,’ enry;, after minutely examining a 
portion of énow with his magnifying lens, at it is com- 

han 


posed of minute crystals, mingled winber of round 
epherical bodies pi How’ dees 
ppen ?? 

are award, as Hitushath has ; that snow 


remarked, 

is only aqueous vapour solidified by cold: You remarked 
yesterday the broad flakes falling to the ground ; now 
these flakes were made up of minute spherical portions of 
vapour that had been deposited from moist currents of air 
high up in the atmosphere, and which particles were in the 
process of collecting together; to form one large drop of 
rain, when they were arrested and congealed. by coming 
into contact with a current of air at or below the freezing- 
— These flakes falling to the ground; and accumulat- 

ig to form the snow, are now undergoing a still further 
change by the continued severity of the frost, and the 
little spherules are gradually passing into larger and more 

lar shapes of agglomerated crystals.’ 

‘But why should it happen to snow at this icular 
time,’ cries Mary, ‘ when we have had only rain for so long 
atime?’ 

‘ Your question is a ly reasonable one, Mary; and I 
will explain to you the reason. Hitherto, during the season, 
we have had a prevalence of moist, though by no means 
very cold, currents of wind, blowing generally from the 
west and south. Yesterday, however, a cold current 
set in from the north and east, blowing over the frozen 
regions of Siberia and Russia, and around the North Pole, 
where the sun now scarcely imparts any of his cheering 
heat ; the consequence is, that all our vapour has been 
frozen, and thus deposited as snow. This state of t 
will remain as long as the cold current continues to pre 
in our atmosphere ; but by and by we shall have a change 
—a warmer ze from the ocean and from the south— 
and then we shall have soft weather and a thaw.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Henry; ‘I was almost going to chide Mar 
for the apparent simplicity of her question ; but riow I fin 
that the answer explains to me what I had not thought of 
before. I see now how it is that in this locality of Britain, 
surrounded by the ocean, and subject to yarious changé 
of wind, we should have severe and tild weather 


The | nating even in winter.’ 


We had now entered a littlé grove of birch and alder 
and pine trees, and we patised to admire thie a 


fir seemed alone to preserve its ordinary hue, and formed a 


a to the others: Here the poor benumbed 
birds retired for shelter. They wete ow dumb ard 
spiritless. 


‘What a beatitiful little creature is this!’ cries Mary, 
is she almost touched a golden-crested wren perched 
the cleft of an overhan branch. 

‘This is the sthallest of out British bitds, almost ap 
Fy the diminutive humming-birds of warmer 
clime#, arid not much inferior to some of these in its 
plumage. You mark that little taft of golden yellow on 
its forehead; from whetice it derives its name. 
bird in stimimer, and delights; together with the robin, in 
the lonely solitudes of the groves, but now shi 
and cold fotee it t6 come near to human habitations.’ 

‘T wish it would only think of visiting us,’ said Mary, 
‘that I migtit feed it along with the tobins: and see! there 
are two poor robins flitting about from spray to spray, and 
twittering that soft con note which I recollect so 


set off by the deep blue and eq sky above. | well: 
Houses, hedges, trees, were ail in white— the 


med dep 
and awe-struck—there was no twitter of binds or low of 


| eattle. The red sun crept low along the hori little 
| influence seemed to come from his ae fie ee tomed 


and cottages scattered about barel 


ex- 


We walked over mytiads of crisped crystals, 


t is a shy © 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| : 
| 
| 
} | 
| 
| | 
] 
| | | 
| 
| } 
| 
| 
q | Birches and willows, and the drooping boughs of the larch, 
| bent under 4 ores of puite crystalline snow, from which 
| hung down, in glittering festoons of tlie most delicate 
4 forms, itinumerable icicles of fantastic shapes. The dark 
| 
| | 
|| the curtains were drawn, and the cheerful fire and lights 
_ in a great measure compensated for the absence of the sun it 
| \| during the day. We went to bed with little Hopes of a f 
| walk for to-morrow—yet to-morrow agreeably disappointed 
| | 
| | | | | 
| | 
| hother bird now can OF Pit size 
| dark-plue lines Of the water-courses. alone appearing vo) and payer plomage: to 
cut through the uniform expanse. An unusual stillness they Ing d its 
is a Wititer visitor, all the from the 
| north of Europe. It is called the snow- or snow- 
| g, and is only seen here in severe Wiiiters. So accus- 
is this bird to Gold ana elevated situations, that I 
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various shapes 
foam 


concreted 


its course. 
and sizes from the rock ; masses of 


on through the thicket, and came to the 
wonder itself. 


trickling stream of water dropped down slowly, till it also 
i bottom, arrested, and 


i 


the lake, now fast 
ie a dense mist floating over its centre attracted 


of my com: 


ir over the lake + 
point, and as this 
passes upwards : 


heat, tends, b 


severe Co 


co’ 


waterfall formed the boundary of our walk. We 


into a solid surface of 


‘The appearance which 


water, in ordinary 


from t 
Now, the 


gradually cooling down its water 


y the 


heat 
doing so, it carries a 
along with it, and this vapour being 
y the cold atmosphere, gives rise to 


iffusion of its waters, to 


that takes place over continents 


into the frigid regions.’ 


if 
[is 


: 


eF 


E 


‘and as we have visited the fields and the woods to-day, 
with all their beauties and wonders, we shall make the 
round to-morrow of all the lonely Tonight we 
shall read Cowper's “ Winter Morning Walk,” and see how 
far our observations have realised the descriptions of that 


THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Tue coffin descends, with white blossoms strewn over, 
By the hand of a father absorbed in his woes ; 

Take them, O earth! Lo! now thou dost cover 

Maiden and rose. 


Give them not back to this world of deep anguish, 
World full of mourning from birth to life's close ; 

The wind tears and scatters, the hot sun makes languish 

Maiden and rose. 


Thou sleepest !—thou, gathered so early !—nor fearest 
The heat of the day in thy deep calm repose ; 
Both finisHed their course when life’s morning was nearest— 
Maiden and rose. 


O’er the fresh heaped-up turf the lone father is bending, 
Pale as the dead. Where thy sturdy root grows, 
Old oak, Time has mowed down, in death at once blending 
Maiden and rose. 


D. M. M. 
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We now 
That cascade, whic so often amused us with its in- 
cessant gush of foaming waters, was now almost bound up 
mh said Henry, ‘I fancy huge glac 
* In this manner,’ can uge iers 
to accumulate in high mountains, where they prevail, and 
where frequent torrents of melted snow pour down their 
furrowed sides.’ 
portion of vapour up a 
the ocean, and becoming d Se ee 
. land, tend to elevate the temperature there. You thus 
Berecive how apt and fitting are the arrangement of va, | 
, the ocean, everywhere of | us to say a few words on the subject. The Tracts | 
d may be regarded as supplemental to Chambers’s Journal, — 
thongh issued in a — size. ee Journal is 
—— composed of a variety of short papers, each Tract consists 
met in with tracks of the | of but one article—a little book on some subject of pecu- | 
es of the roe deer. Hunger | jiar and popular interest. Tracts strictly religious have — 
; d, for they are very re- | been long known ; but with the field in which these labour, | 
during snow, aware that | it is not our vocation to interfere. Car design fs to betes | 
le to be greatly retarded by | all the aids of literature to ear on the cultivation of the 
J being also conscious feelings and understanding of the people—to impress correct — 
puch more distinctly traced |‘yiews on important and social questions—suppress 
s particularly apt to suffer | every ies of strife and savagery—cheer the lagging and _ 
shortness of its | 4 naing by the relation of tales drawn from the imagi- 
down headlong, aston of popular writers—rouse the fancy by a | | 
of interesting foreign scenes—give a zest to every-day occu- — 
lo we hear those | nations by ballad and lyrical poetry—ir short, to furnish — | 
an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside com- | 
| smith’s anvil, and that whistle | 
as if it were made close by the 
se of this 2’ | 
ty of the aj | 
sound. | 
illness both of | 
imanimate and animated nature. You recollect to have | 
remarked how distinctly sounds are heard on a Sunday, | 
: when all labour is left off, which arises from the perfect 
| | 
the birds had a hap- | 
rers, but now I see | 
hese have been the 
jomforts in this cold 
creatures EE | of general instruction and entertainment. | 
| nt — 
i 
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